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THE RISING GENERATION AND RELIGIOUS 
OBSERVANCE. 


ry of the hopes that irradiate the lives of Christian men and 
D women is that which pictures their children, as they grow up, 

D3 adopting with enthusiasm those religious ideas and customs, 
which still appear to themselves desirable, or indeed necessary to the 
higher life. 

The fruition of this natural hope was secured in the past by means 
which are still successfully used in many homes to-day. Where the old 
system of thought prevails, or where spiritual life is too deep to be 
ruffled by new views, there is still found in the old or slightly modified 
pathways of observance a daily and weekly refreshment. Happy are 
those parents whose children ford the troubled tide of criticism easily 
and love their Bibles still ; happy are those young people who equally 
with their parents can satisfy a longing for fresh light upon rite and 
doctrine, without even temporary loss of the old zeal for daily passages 
of Scripture and the prayers and sermons of Sunday. Few are the 
families, however, who pass so painlessly from one phase of religious 
life to another. Generally speaking, the old or little modified doctrine 
and the old comfort and zeal in observance go together ; while with 
new thought comes a gap between the still fervent wish of older 
Christians and the response of the rising generation. It is to parents 
under these strained conditions that I wish to address a few words, 
in the hope of somewhat diminishing their perplexity and of stimulating 
their minds to fresh effort. 

It should be remembered, first of all, by such parents, that they them- 
selves, not their children, are the first sinners in loosening hold of 
established means of grace; many of the more direct measures for 
promoting Christian life having, to a certain extent, fallen into disrepute. 
Further, many parents perhaps feel that their own youth was too much 
restrained, their budding religion even endangered by excessive formality 
under the old system; and this consideration becomes an additional 
motive for wishing to relax its discipline in the case of their children, 

Unfortunately, the visible results of this relaxation are not, as a rule, 
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what we as parents wished or anticipated. The essentials of the religious 
life do not appear to be in full power among our children ; while 
enthusiasm for what we consider still desirable in doctrine and 
observance has waned in a marked degree. Among the serious, 
it appears as though decay of the old methods makes the hill of Chris- 
tian experience more difficult to climb, though it may not render ascent 
impossible. And among the less thoughtful, carelessness of outside needs, 
want of courage, in dealing with personal faults and trials, inconsiderate- 
ness in daily dealings with others, are naturally conspicuous. On the whole 
we may say the vigour and devotedness of the old days have decreased. 

Underneath the seeming apathy of a transitional and tentative 
epoch, good is doubtless forming; the sleepy disregard of established 
ideas and forms which we witness by no means necessarily implies the 
decay of faith. Yet we shall do well to enquire whether we have 
gone too far, or not far enough. 

It is probable that we have gone too far in yielding our authority and 
guidance, not far enough in reforming our methods. It seems hard to 
blame parents whose sincere intention it is to make their children happy ; 
but the fact remains that the course adopted has been the one that 
secures the least trouble to themselves. The faults most on the increase 
among the children of Christian parents are rather the negative ones of 
inertia, want of balance and of sturdy self-control—just those faults 
which are most inadequately met by an easy going and ill-defined course 
of training. It stands to reason that upon the ordinary honest but 
vacillating disposition of childhood, the earnest and inevitable prayer of 
the old fashioned parent, with all its homely details, would have a certain 
effect. Imperceptible as this effect might be from day to day, yet the 
exercise with the spirit which prompted it, was a constant reminder to the 
child to deal manfully with petty faults ; and a thing, moreover, to be 
recalled for good many a time in after years. Even the old insistance 
upon the propriety of joining the church, carried too far as it often was, 
had more power probably than the total absence of parental advice upon 
this subject in winning boys and girls to contemplate a life higher than 
that of self-gratification. It is now thought by many that the locking 
up of children’s toys on Sunday was a harsh measure ; but I am not sure 
that the children of to-day do not miss a certain sense of peace and 
propriety which in my experience, at least, mingled pleasantly with 
the zeal of Monday morning. How is the youth really advantaged who 
defies opinion now as he would not have defied it thirty years ago, and 
smokes on his way to and from church? Are girls happier for knowing 
that their memories will not be taxed for the heads of the sermon, that 
it will very likely never be mentioned outside the church doors? 
Everywhere signs are visible of the lapse of the old authority and 
guidance. To some it may bring relief ; but having myself been brought 
up at the parting of the ways, I say, unhesitatingly, that under the little 
strictnesses of daily observance—the deprivations which hedged my 
childhood’s Sunday—I felt myself to be far better off than children who 
were unrestrained by Christian rites and rules. 

But the ways have parted ; and we who are moving cannot get back 
to those customs through which authority checked and helped our 
childhood. Leaving, therefore, these pictures and reflections, let us 
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proceed to enquire—first, what is the use and end of religious observance; 
and, secondly, how we can best supply any new light we may have 
gained concerning it. 

Religious observance had in the past a two-fold meaning. It was 
held to be demanded by Deity; it was also held to be vital to the 
worshipper’s higher life. The first meaning has perished, or rather 
is being absorbed in the second. We no longer think that hymn or 
prayer is required of us by our Maker, except as it ministers to the soul’s 
need, when it becomes true worship. Consider what a change this is ! 
Truly that must have been “a dear yet awful thought,” the God who died 
for us asking in return the tribute of our praise. : Yet not less dear may 
in time become the simpler thought that man is being trained for 
participation in the Divine Life, and that we have power to aid God 
in this work. This, which looks at first a mere curtailment of the old 
view is really a radical change, involving as it does a different and 
far loftier conception of human nature. And how do we apply the 
new theory? Is it not surprising we should imagine that a mere 
lessening of hymns and prayers is the corresponding modification of 
practice, and one which ought not only to satisfy, but to inspire the 
rising generation? Here surely is our mistake. “New thoughts of 
God” require new methods of worship. Some parents, it is true, partly 
realise this, and teach their children that the best form of worship is the 
service of humanity, thus putting philanthropy before observance. Yet 
surely if we are not to regard observance as a dead letter, if it is still a 
true factor in the training of the soul, it must be reconsidered and probably 
both in church and home must shortly take a new form. 

Here we must confine ourselves to the home. To lead boy and girl 
to choose the courage and self-denial of the higher life, this is now our 
end; and can anything be more unsuitable as means, than to read 
the Bible, require the singing of hymns and attention to prayer (now 
generally vead) when from various, and often cogent reasons, these 
exercises have lost their former hold? How would it be instead, if, as 
soon as his children showed signs of thinking upon religion and its rites, 
the father made some such experiment as this? He might explain in 
simple language the importance of character—how it grows as the tree 
grows, so slowly, that although day by day we find it changed, we can 
never see the parts added. Showing that the beauty and straightness of 
the tree depend upon the influences which surround its young life, 
he might go on to speak of those friends, books, thoughts, and customs, 
which helped him in early days to strive against faults and to love the 
path of self-denial and virtue. Among these aids to righteousness we 
may imagine the father instancing the habit of spending a few minutes 
every day in reading and meditation ; and then proposing to the children, 
that if they cared to do so, they might meet him at a certain hour for 
purposes of this kind. How attractive might not be the further 
suggestion that each child should in turn bring the author who most 
helped him, and read aloud a favourite passage, or one upon which he 
wanted more light. The thing would grow. To mark the Sunday, 
the father might give a little lecture on some character who illustrated 
in life or writings, certain points cleared up during the preceding week. 

If the reasons for such exercises as these were clearly understood, the 
young people would know instinctively what literature might have a 
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place in that sacred half-hour. It is a great mistake to think that boys 
and girls do not appreciate serious thought. They are often among the 
most serious people in the world, and may quite safely be left to choose 
for themselves. But the parent who goes so far must be prepared for two 
things. In the first place these young people, who are somewhat out of 
love with service and Sunday school, may not bring the Bible forward, 
not perhaps for a long time; in the second, they will, if thoughtful 
or argumentative, bring books which will by no means always tally 
with the teaching of the churches. He will be a wise man, however, who 
welcomes and enquires fearlessly into the teaching of each favourite, and 
uses his own right of authority and guidance so delicately, that in the end 
none will exert an influence disproportioned to real worth. 

It may be said that with a plan of this kind might easily be interwoven 
the customary passage of Scripture. The novelty of the more secular 
exercise with the father’s sympathy, would act as a charm; and in 
feeling that his preference too must have its place, the young people 
would be insensibly drawn to feel the season incomplete without the 
Bible. Two things militate against this suggestion. There is the 
very practical consideration that already hardly a household can now 
spare more than ten minutes a day for observance of any kind. Evening 
worship has been given up almost everywhere, and that of the morning is 
curtailed by late risings and early trains and school hours. But more 
important than this is the consideration that it is exactly this way of 
slipping in the Bible that we want to get rid of. There has long been 
among our young folks too much of that feeling which treats the sacred 
literature like a valued but rather tedious old friend ; and what we want 
is, that they should come to its pages with the eager interest, even the 
passionate devotion of the lover. I cannot but think, therefore, it would 
be worth trying the experiment of leaving the Bible, so far as concerns 
this brief season of home observance, on the shelf, and simply at the 
child’s command. 

This is a mere indication of a helpful attitude in regard to what seems 
to me a most important matter. There is much to be said upon the 
subject, much also upon the best methods of Biblical instruction in 
the school-room,and among those by whom the book is truly appreciated, 
much upon the revision of our practices in regard to prayer and sacred 
song. But our space here is limited, and I will bring these few thoughts 
to a conclusion by pointing out that whatever our future course we shall 
be greatly aided by bearing three things in mind, first, that it is of 
moment in observance as elsewhere to encourage individuality ; secondly, 
that the period of youth is generally that of radical idea and aspiration, 
and emphatically so among those who are destined to give the world 
new strength and genius ; thirdly, that our successors have been born to 
a changed order of things, and what served our childhood may not be 
precisely the best for them. Let us reflect that having begun to relax our 
own rigid hold upon observance, we have no right to increase the 
inevitable strain for our children, by binding them to just that kind and 
amount which still suits our own lives. We ourselves are; in a sense 
beginners now. We have but just gained a new conception of worshi 
and recognised the temporary character of much that was formerly held 
to be an indispensable part of religion ; let us not in impatience of our 
children’s irresponsive moods (the result in great part of bewilderment) 
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too suddenly mark out the limits of change. Let disappointment act as 
an incentive to fresh methods, and by no means let us conclude that what 
is precious to us, entails, if dismissed by them, an absolute loss on our 
children. We need more faith in the resources of God, who by 
means of these very children may create “A new heaven and a new 
earth,” nearer perfection than those of our observance-loving fathers. 
ANNIE M. PAYNE. 


THE THREE STAGES OF A BIBLE’S LIFE.—II. 
~ (iv.) 


The New Testament coming into being as Christian Literature. 


(Q(MHE Christian Bible, called the New Testament, is but another illus- 
ov tration of the same birth-process, though in this case it took far 
BY less time. 


To barely hint the story as told in “ probablies,” by such Bible 
scholars as before, let us ask, Where was the New Testament at Jesus’ 
death, about 30 A.D.? It lay as anecdotes and sayings of their Master 
in the memories of his disciples. 

Where was it when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans in 70 A.D. ? 
It lay in six or eight letters written by Paul to little churches which loved 
him, and loved his letters for his sake ; in a letter from James to fellow- 
believers among the Jews ; perhaps in another addressed in general “To 
the Hebrews ;” and in a part—a part only—of that glowing poem of 
Messianic wrath and hope which we call “Revelation.” By this time, 
also, written records about Jesus were afloat,—possibly our very Mark or 
Matthew, but more likely some earlier form of these. This much, one 
generation after Jesus’ death. ; 

And where was the New Testament a generation later, in the year 
100? Matthew, Mark, and Luke and Acts may even yet have lacked 
their newest strata and their final touches. 

Andini25A.D.? Everything was ready now except John’s three little 
Epistles and Peter’s Second,and—a great exception this—the Gospel called 
“of John.” This new story of Jesus,—Jesus idealized as the incarnate Word 
of God, that mystic being into whom the Greek mind was transforming 
the Messiah of Jewish Christians, and who in this mystic form was 
to become the God of Christendom,—this new Life of Jesus, it is the 
growing belief of many scholars, was still waiting to be written in the 
year 125. By 150 it probably existed, but was not widely known or 
quoted like the other memoirs of Jesus. 

Twenty years later still, or about 170 A.D., it is supposed that the last- 
born child in the Bible nursery saw the light; and it was christened 
“Second Epistle of Peter.” 


(v.) 
The New Testament rising into ‘‘ Holy Scripture.” 


But up to that time all these Christian books were literature, not 
“Bible.” The early Christians had the same “Bible” as the Jews, 
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among whom their first churches rose, namely, the Old Testament. That 
was their only “ Scripture,” their only “Word of God,” though their new 
Christian books were also being read in churches. Hardly had the 
belated John and Peter books appeared, however, before the transfigura- 
tion movement can be traced. 

The second century now was rounding out. In spite of its lowly 
origin, and in the face of persecution, the young Church was growing 
rapidly. It was time to compact and organize itself, and especially 
to guard against its own dissenters. These inside heretics, the 
Gnostics, were more dangerous than outside persecutors: for they 
were busy fabricating new Gospels and Epistles to justify their novel 
doctrines. Hence the need of an authorized list of genuine books,— 
those which, as coming from within the apostolic circle, might be 
appealed to by the Church as a “canon,” or rule and standard of belief. 
In this need the ascension of the literature began. Whatever could 
authenticate its claim to apostolic authorship or apostolic sanction was 
soon on its upward way to become “ Holy Scripture.” To be sure, vague 
traditions and fantastic reasons sufficed in that day to accredit apostolic 
authorship. The disciples were all dead long before ; but it was an off- 
decade in the second century when no new book purporting to be theirs 
appeared. Modern critics have had to discount many a second-century 
decision. Yet long doubt, even then, was felt over some books that were 
finally accepted ; while certain other books, widely read in the churches 
and long-time candidates for Bible honours, were finally rejected. 

Three famous Church Fathers, living near the end of the second 
century,—Irenzeus in France, Tertullian in Carthage, Clement in Alex- 
andria, of Egypt,—had much to do with settling the contents of the canon. 

Two centuries more passed by, the reverence mounting all the time, 
till late in the fourth century, Church councils voted yea and nay upon the 
lists, and the canon, as we have it now, was closed. A new “ Word of 
God” had come into existence. 

We may sum up the whole story thus : for a hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Christ the New Testament was forming in the prenatal 
stage of literature ; two hundred years more it took in being born as Bible. 

So much, then, for our two Testaments in their first stage,—that of 
books ; and so much for the process of their uplifting to the second stage, 
—that of the Book, or “ Holy Bible.” 

And now, without a single word to even name the other Bibles lying in 
the horizon, sweep round your eyes, and think of India’s two, and ancient 
Persia’s one, and China’s. ‘To tell this story of our Bible is to tell the story 
of those other Bibles of the world. Lowell says of the coming Book:— 


‘“ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse tc it, 
Texts of despair or hope or joy or moan : 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.” 


That, I say, is also true of the old Bibles of the past. Slowly they 
have all been written. 


W. C. GANNETT. 
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II.—Duty and Pleasure. 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can.” —Emerson (‘‘ Voluntaries”’ iii.). 


““We have done that which it was our duty to do.” —Lufke xvii. 10. 


(i.) Summary of previous Lesson. Actions arise from motives. 
Right actions are those which proceed from right motives. Right 
motives are those which accord with our own highest knowledge of right. 
This knowledge of right is ingratned in our nature, and warns us against 
what is wrong. It is called the Moral Sense, or Conscience. Now note. 

(ii.) Conscience not only Warns, but Commands. It does not simply 
point out the difference between wrong and right, as the sight points out 
the difference between black and white. Neither does it merely warn us, 
but leave us uncertain what to do. Conscience is not only a critic: it is 
a commander. Whenever it speaks, it speaks with authority. Whenever 
it pronounces an action right, it also commands, “ You mzxsz¢ therefore do 
it, for you ought to do it.” Whenever it pronounces an action wrong, it 
also commands, “ You mst not do it, for you ought not to do it.” 

(iii.) ‘‘ Must” and ‘‘Must Not:” ‘‘Ought” and ‘Ought Not.” 
These are the commands of conscience: not opinions which may be 
good, nor yet notions which mzght be tried, but orders which must be 
obeyed. if these commands be not obeyed, the outward result will be 
wrong-doing, and the inward result will be remorse. Remorse is more 
than mere regret. It is the “sting” of conscience, the self-reproach 
which forces us to confess that “we have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done, and we have done those things which we ought 
not to have done.” On the other hand, when the commands of con- 
science are obeyed, the outward result is right-doing, and the inward 
result is,“‘a clean heart.” The general name‘for all right-doing is Duty. 

(iv.) Duty does that which it ‘‘Ought” to do. Duty is therefore 
based on conscience. Through Duty conscience acts. When conscience 
dictates what ought to be done, Duty demands that it sAaZ/ be done. 
Whatever ought to be, cam be. The steps which lead to duty are these: 
“JT ought ; I can; I will.” For example, “I ought to be honest at any 
cost ; I caz be honest if only I will; and I wzd/ be honest, because it is 
my duty.” But although based on conscience as its chief foundation, 
Duty may then include other considerations as well, e.g., benevolence, 
diligence, forbearance, obedience, patience, and perseverance. Whatever 
is admittedly due from us to others, or from others to us, whether in 
thought or intent, in word or in deed, belongs to the domain of Duty. 

(v.) Kinds of Duty. There are, therefore, various kinds of duty, 
according to place and circumstance. But duty of some kind is laid 
upon all ; none can avoid its commands, and none can escape beyond its 
bounds. Son, daughter, brother, sister, father, mother, teacher, scholar, 
master, servant, statesman, citizen—each and all have special responsi- 
bilities, which they ought to regard as definite duties. And on anyone, 
at any time, some extra and unexpected duty may fall, demanding 
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endurance and courage and faith. Duties were divided, of old, into 
prudence, courage, temperance, justice, and these were called, the “/our 
Cardinal Virtues.” They are now sometimes classed into (1) Personal, 7.e., 
duties to self; (2) Soczal, z.e., duties to others ; (3) Relégzous, z.e., duties to 
God: But all duties connect us with others, and all duties may be 
religious. 

(vi.) The Spirit of Duty. Far more important than any mapping 
out of duties is the possession of the s#zvzt of duty. Duty is not confined 
to deeds, or nailed down to rules, or wholly included in commands. 
Beneath its best deeds lies the dutiful disposition ; above its fixed rules ~ 
hovers the free, dutiful spirit ; its firmest commands may be not only 
obeyed, but also revered, and even loved. The highest ideal of duty is 
that of the reverently-dutiful heart, cheerfully ready to undertake what- 
ever tasks may be laid upon it, humbly regardless of any merit which 
may be won by their performance, yet wholly resolved to bestow upon 
them that devotion which alone makes of duty a delight. 

(vii.) Hindrances to Duty. When no such ideal is present, the 
delight is also absent, and duty is sure to suffer hindrance. Among the 
many causes of hindrance are indolence or indifference, waywardness or — 
weakness, feeble compliance or flat disobedience. But chief of them all, 
and comprising them all, is the dove of pleasure. Whenever the love of 
pleasure is stronger than the love of right, and so usurps the latter’s place, 
duty is neglected, discarded, or transgressed. Is pleasure, then, never 
allowable? Yes, on one clear condition. 

(viii.) Duty before Pleasure. Pleasure is only approved, only 
deserved, and only fully enjoyed when the demands of duty have first 
been obeyed. No happiness can compare with that which comes as 
reward for duty well done. Duty and pleasure may go together, but 
when that cannot be, there must be no doubt: duty must go first. 
Pleasure, ease, leisure, amusement, —all these then have their rightful place 
as well-earned results—not as pursuits. But if this order be reversed, 
sterling character will be lost. Duty is often tiresome to tackle, often 
inconvenient to attempt, often downright difficult to surmount, but a 
difficult duty steadily, dauntlessly, doggedly done is one of the grandest 
achievements in life. 

(ix.) ‘Stern Daughter of the Voice of God!” Finally, a human 
duty is a divine command. If Conscience be “the voice of God,” then 
Wordsworth well calls Duty “Stern Daughter of the Voice of God.” But, 
though stern and staid, she needs must be when her commands are strict 
and hard, she also shews a gentler side to all who serve her steadfastly. 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are strong.”’ 


(x.) Motto: ‘ Duty first, Pleasure afterwards.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(r) ‘‘ His Life for his Flock.” Cardinal Borromeo (1538-1584) was 
Archbishop of Milan. In 1576 the plague broke out in the city and he 
resolved to visit the stricken spot. He was warned of the risk, and advised 
to desist, but he answered, “No! A bishop, whose du/y it is to give 
his life for his flock, cannot abandon them in the time of peril.” And he 
went at once to Milan, worked amongst the sick for four months, and did 
not leave his post until the pestilence was passed. (Cardinal Borromeo 
has other claims upon our remembrance. He was the first to institute a 
Sunday School.) 

(2) A Brave Bookseller. Frederick Perthes (1772-1844), the Hamburg 
bookseller, set himself to spread good books and scatter good thoughts : 
and he succeeded. But when Napolen invaded Germany (1806), the sale 
of literature was forbidden, Hamburg was besieged and taken, his house 
was plundered, his home destroyed, and a price was set upon his head. 
At this terrible time, a tempting offer was made to him of safety for his 
family, loss of anxiety for himself, and a fresh start in his trade,“if he 
would flee to England. But he bravely declined the offer, and 
determined instead to stand by his countrymen. “ Dearly as he loved 
wife and children, he loved duty more.” 

(3) And his Brave Wife. Caroline Perthes, his devoted wife, willingly 
went into hiding, along with her children, while her husband pursued the 
dangerous task of bearing money and clothing and food to those exiled 
from the conquered towns. Only rarely and in secret dared he see his 
lonely wife, but her own brave spirit was equal to his. “God is my 
witness, who is more to me than even you,” she wrote, “I do not wish 
you to do anything but your duty.” (See S. S. Helper, Vol. 1., pp. 53 sq.) 

(4) The Transit of Venus. When the Rev. Jeremiah Horrocks ‘1619- 
1641), clergyman and astronomer, had made allhis arrangements for observ- 
ing the transit of Venus, and was eagerly awaiting the critical moment of 
its appearance, the church bell tolled out the time for evening service. 
What was he todo? If he answered to the summons, the transit might 
occur in his absence, and thus the grand discovery would be missed, the 
great secret lost. After a single moment of doubt, his sezse of duty 
prevailed. He conducted the service, returned to his room and there 
beheld on the screen the proof of the transit he sought. 

(5) A Famous Signal. When the navies of England and France met 
for battle off Cape Trafalgar (1805), Admiral Nelson signalled to his 
ships, this now famous watchword, “England expects every man to do 
his duty.” On every deck it was received with a ringing shout. But one 
of the first to fall in the fight was the English commander himself. He ~ 
lived long enough to know that the day was won as he wished, and then 
exclaimed, “ Now I am satisfied. Thank God! JZ have done my duty.” 
(See S. S. Helper, Vol. III., pp. 227 sq.) 

(6) The Iron Duke. The warrior’s idea of duty, though not the 
highest, was also displayed by the Duke of Wellington, (1769-1852). 
Duty was allin all to him. He lived for it, and he was ready to die for it. 
He desired no glory, and was devoid of all envy. He never sought or 
received reward ; he never flinched or fled from danger: he never 
complained of his post. ‘ Whatever the king desires me to do, shall be 
done. Give me your orders; they shall be obeyed.” For this stern 
devotion to duty he was named “The Iron Duke.” (See S. S. Helper, 
Vol. 1V., pp. 217 sq.) 
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(7) ‘God, Mazzini, and Duty.” One of the noblest heroes of Duty 
was the Italian patriot, Joseph Mazzini. His ardent and _ lofty 
aspirations, his earnest and eloquent writings, his soul-stirring words 
and his self-sacrificing deeds were all inspired by the sense of duty. In 
this spirit he devoted his life to the re-union of Italy and the religion 
of humanity. No wonder that his loyal followers fought to the cry, and 
fell in the faith, of “God, Mazzini, and Duty!” (See S. S.. Helper, 
Vol. II., pp. 99 sq.) : : 

(8) The Oberlin Press. In 1847 there were “bad times” in 
Warrington. Work was slack, and want at the door. To prevent 
idleness and provide occupation, a small industrial school was opened in 
an empty house by the minister of Cairo Street Chapel, well-known in the 
town and still by many remembered familiarly as “ Philip” Carpenter. 
With an unexpected bonus on some railway shares, he bought a wooden 
printing press, that he might teach some of the youths how to spell and 
print. It was named “The Oberlin Press,” and the very first words 
which the amateur printer set up upon it, and so sent out into the world 
were these :— 


“T slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty.” 


(See S. S. Helper, Vol. III., pp. 245 sq.) 

(9) ‘‘Lesssons first, whistling afterwards.” James Fraser (1818-1885), 
who became the second Bishop of Manchester, was known through life 
for his prompt and large-hearted devotion to duty. When a whistling, 
laughing boy at home, his rule was still always, “ Lessons first, whistling 
afterwards.” And when at the age of fifty-one he was asked to be bishop 
of busy Manchester, he accepted the call with this earnest resolve, “I 
will endeavour, by the help of God, to do my duty.” From the hour of 
its utterance to the day of his death, he kept that resolve ; through 
fifteen years of unflagging work, and much difficulty and some hostility, 
he did his duty. 

(10) Louisa May Alcott. (1832-1888.) The authoress of “ Little 
Women,” and the list of delightful stories that followed, endeared herself 
to the world, not only by her books, but also by her life. Both were full 
of overflowing fun, yet in neither was pleasure ever permitted to interfere 
with duty. When a girl of fifteen, she learned from her mother three 
simple precepts for her guidance through life. (1) “Rule yourself. 
(2) Love your neighbour. (3) Do the duty which lies nearest you.” She 
never lost sight of these instructions, but amply fulfilled them in act 
and in spirit. 

(rr) Steam-Hammer Nasmyth. (I808-1890.) “ If,’ said Nasmyth 
once, ‘I were to try to compress into one sentence the whole of the 
experience I have had during an active and successful life, and offer it to 
young men as a rule and certain receipe for success in any station, it 
would be comprised in these words—‘ Duty first! Pleasure second !’ 
The worst of all maxims is ‘ Pleasure first! Work and Duty second !’” 

(12) Further References. (1) The Roman Sentinel at Pompeii. 
(2) Luther. (“I will go if it rains Duke Georges, for duty calls ”.) 
(3) Casabianca. Also, S. S. Helfer, Vol. I., p. 69, “A Generous Boy.” 
Vol II.’ (p) 37,7 “About? ‘doing tour’ Duty.2 9" Vole VT. aera 
“Steadfastness in Duty,” FRANK K, FREESTON, 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO-THE GALATIANS.—XIII. 
§ Appeal to the better feeling of the Galatians. (Chap. iv. 8-20). 


SgAVING finished his argument, Paul now expostulates and pleads 
> y with the Galatians. The opening sentences arise immediately 
a5 out of what he has just said. They are no longer slaves, but 

sons, and ought to act as such. Before their conversion there was excuse 
for them, for. they did not know God, and accordingly worshipped false 
gods. If we are to judge from 7 Cor. x. 20, Paul believed that the 
beings worshipped by the heathen were demons, and this was the 
common opinion among the early Christians. It was a very natural 
one at a time when the belief in demons was generally accepted ; and 
there was enough that was bad and degrading in heathen worship to 
furnish a strong argument in favour of that view. Even such inspiration 
as Paul’s does not raise men entirely above the errors of their time, and 
that which is permanent in their thought must be looked for in what is 
original and spiritual, and not in things which simply reflect the current 
notions of their age. Living ideas, charged with creative force, are the 
offspring of inspiration ; but many an error is left by the providence of 
God to drop quietly away through the progress of knowledge and 
enlightenment. With a slight extension of what Paul himself says, we may 
affirm that the heavenly treasure is always contained in earthen vessels 
(ZZ Cor. iv. 7); but only a fool will despise the costly gem on account of 
the cheapness of its casket. 

9. ‘* Now,” in your present Christian state, in opposition to “at 
that time,” before you heard of Christ. ‘‘Ye have come to know God,” 
is corrected into an expression which makes their defection still more 
astonishing. It is not as if they had found out God for themselves by 
their own goodness and power of thought ; it was rather that God had 
recognised them, and drawn them to himself in mutual knowledge, so that 
they were doubly bound to him. For this use of the word “know” 
compare Matthew vii. 23, where Christ says to the workers of iniquity, 
“JT never knew you.” 

“How turn ye back?” The more forcible present “how are 
ye turning back?” would, I think, give the sense better. The process 
was going on, but was not yet completed. 

“To the weak and beggarly rudiments, whereunto ye desire to be in 
bondage over again.” We have seen that Jew and Gentile alike had 
been in bondage under the rudiments of the world, so that for Gentile 
Christians to place themselves under the obligations of the Jewish Law, 
although it was not a return to the old religion, was a relapse into the old 
state of bondage. “Weak and beggarly rudiments” are not merely 
words of contempt, but express the deficiencies of a religion of ritual. It 
is weak because it confers no strength of spiritual character. It is 
beggarly because it has no wealth of spiritual gifts. It is rudimentary 
because it belongs to a more childish period than the free and generous 
manhood of those who have learned that they are sons of God. When 
they are pliant to the religious needs of men, and serve, like the finest 
creations of art, to express in visible form that of which the soul is full, 
ceremonies have their proper place in religion ; but the moment they 
assume authority over men, and are pushed into the first place as 
meritorious and necessary, they simply mark, in Paul’s view, a turning 
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away from God to the feeble and impoverished forms of a childish 
system. 

10. ‘‘ Days,” sabbaths and fast-days. ‘‘ Months,” generally explained 
of new moons, but more likely months that were considered particularly 
holy, especially the seventh. ‘‘ Seasons,” the annual festivals. ‘‘ Years,” 
sabbatical years, recurring every seventh year. 

This verse evidently indicates the point which the Galatian movement 
had already reached, though we may infer from the opening of the fifth 
chapter that some were already going to a greater extreme. The 
statement is very remarkable, for it shows how entire was Paul’s 
repudiation of formalism in religion. So far from thinking the 
observance of the Sabbath obligatory, he thought the observance of it 
as obligatory was tantamount to giving up Christianity. For him all time 
was equally holy, and the goodness which was required on one day was 
required every day. !t is only through the spirit of the son that men 
rise above these legal or ritualistic obligations ; for thus only do they 
attain the reality which such things are intended to symbolize. But are 
we to conclude that all observance of days is opposed to Paul’s 
principles? Hardly; for that would be itself laying down a “law,” and 
the non-observance of a day may be just as unspiritual as its observance. 
All depends on the spirit of our action. ‘To observe a day as though the 
act were in itself meritorious, and to judge harshly those who do not 
observe it, as though they were breaking one of the commandments of 
God, is to reject Paul’s gospel ; but if we retain the free exercise of our 
own judgment in the observance, if we set apart a day because it is good 
to reserve a time for special thought and prayer, and if we are ready, for 
any adequate reason, to observe it differently, or not to observe it at all, 
then I think we do not violate the principles here laid down. The 
moment we make such things eds in themselves, we are turning our 
backs on Christianity, and falling into superstition ; but while we use 
them as #eans, which are subject to the control of our spiritual judgment, 
we do not violate our Christian liberty. 

11. This is a very strong expression of Paul’s feeling ; for it implies 
that he thought the Galatians might just as well have remained in their 
heathenism as have tacked on Jewish ritualism to their Christianity. We 
may explain this by his assertion elsewhere that “the letter killeth ” 
(17 Cor. iii. 6). This kind of subjection to the externals of religion is not 
merely foolish ; it is destructive of the spiritual life, for it fixes the 
attention on the wrong things, and denies in effect. the freedom of 
communion between the soul and God. Hence it appeared that the 
Galatians were gradually returning to a state of mind which, though 
occupied with fresh names and objects, was spiritually on a level with 
their old heathenism. 

12. Paul now begins a tender appeal to his readers, reminding them 
of the kindness and affection which they once showed him. This verse 
has received various explanations, owing to the brevity with which it is 
expressed. The reader will observe that “am” and “are” are printed in 
italics, indicating that they are not in the Greek. It is therefore a matter 
of judgment what precise words we must supply to complete the sense. 
Now “be” is in the Greek “ become,” and it is most grammatical for us 
to supply in the second clause the verb which is expressed in the first. 
Accordingly we may translate ““Become as I (am), because I also became 
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as you”; that is, become free from the Law, like me ; for I became like 
you when I renounced my Judaism, and put myself on a level with 
Gentiles. This explanation suits both subject and grammar, and is 
probably the best. Other explanations are “ Become as I now am, for I 
was once like you, a zealous adherent of Judaism ;” and, “Seek not to 
differ from me, for I am one in heart with you” (Jowett). 

“You did me no wrong.” The connection is abrupt, owing to the 
excitement of feeling. From what follows we may suppose that the 
allusion is to the time when Paul first preached among them. Then he 
was a stranger, and ill; yet they did him no wrong, but treated him 
with the greatest kindness. Much more ought they to be true to 
him now. 

13-14. So far from doing him any injury, they received him with the 
utmost possible kindness, although there were circumstances which might 
have made them keep aloof. His first preaching among them was due 
to an illness, which retained him in the country. There have been many 
conjectures as to the nature of this infirmity in the flesh. It is evident 
that it was a very severe trial to Paul himself (/7 Cor. xi. 7) ; and we 
may safely infer from the present passage that it was of a kind which was 
repulsive to other people, and calculated to excite their contempt. Some 
have thought that it was violent head-ache ; others, epilepsy ; others, 
weak eyes. It is best to admit our ignorance. 

“‘That which was a temptation to you:” that which might have 
tempted you to very different conduct. “Rejected” is hardly strong 
enough for the Greek word : “loathed” would express it better. 

I extract the following from Lightfoot. “The life of the greatest and 
best of English kings presents so close a parallel to the Apostle’s thorn 
in the flesh, that I cannot forbear quoting the passage at length, though 
the illustration is not my own.* 

‘It was in the midst of these rejoicings (on the occasion of his 
marriage) that Alfred was suddenly attacked by an illness, the sight of 
which struck dumb the loud joy of the guests ; and for which neither 
they nor all the physicians of the day could account .... Others 
thought it was the unexpected return of a painful malady to which he had 
been subject at an early age. 

‘We are informed what the malady really was in an account which 
is not quite clear. ... On passing from childhood to youth. ... he 
begged for some protection against his passions, for some corporal 
suffering which might arm him against temptation, so that his spirit 
might be enabled to raise him above the weakness of the flesh. On this, 
we are told, heaven sent him his illness, which Asser describes as a kind 
of eruption. For many years it caused him the most horrible torture, 
which was so intense that he himself began to despair of his life. One 
’ day... the royal youth. . . prostrated himself in silent devotion and 
prayed to God for pity. The fear of being rendered by his bodily 
infirmities, or perhaps by leprosy or d/éndness, incapable of exercising the 
royal power, or despicable in the sight of the world, had long obtained 
possession of his soul and induced him to pray for deliverance from such 
a plague. Every other lighter trial he was willing to undergo, provided 
it only spared him for what he was accustomed to look on as his destined 


” 


* The passage is quoted in Jowett, I. p. 368. (2nd ed.) 
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office. Not long after. . . in consequence of his fervent prayers, we are 
informed that all signs of his malady disappeared. 

“And now at the very moment that he had taken to himself a wife, in 
the very moment that the marriage guests were drinking and carousing 
noisily in the festive halls, the evil against which ... he had prayed overtook 
him. He was suddenly seized with fear and trembling ; and to the very 
hour that Asser wrote, to a good old age, he was never sure of not being 
attacked by it. There were instants when this visitation seemed to 
render him incapable of any exertion, either intellectual or bodily ; but the 
repose of a day, a night, or even an hour, would always raise his courage 
again. Under the weight of this bodily ‘infirmity, which was probably ‘of 
an epileptic nature, he learned, by the force of his unyielding will to 
overcome the heaviest cares that ever weighed upon any ruler engaged ina 
contest with a most terrible foe, and ‘under the weight of “corporeal 
weakness and the cares of the outer world, to prosecute unceasingly his 
great purpose.’ Pauli’s Lzfe of Alfred, pp. 122-125. (Eng. Trans.)”* 

15. Howis it that you are so changed? What has become of your 
felicitation of yourselves at having heard my gospel? I declare, at that 
time you would have given me your eyes, the most precious thing you 
possessed, to show your affection towards me. 

16. This must refer to something that took place on Paul’s second 
visit. On the first visit the Galatians were full of enthusiastic devotion to 
him. But it would appear from the present verse that information had 
reached him which showed that their feelings towards him had changed, 
and they complained that he was not so. friendly towards them as 
formerly. If this change arose from his telling them the truth, his frank 
speech must have been on occasion of the second visit. Whether he 
then found an inclination to Judaism or other evils which called for his 
reproof we are not told ; but whatever may have been the occasion, the 
Judaizers seem to have taken advantage of it to persuade the vain and 
fickle Galatians that a man who spoke so freely to them could not 
be their friend. Paul's reply is that he only spoke the truth, and to 
speak the truth is no evidence of hostility. 

17. I should prefer translating, “ They zealously seek you,—not in a 
good way, but they desire to shut you out, that ye may zealously seek 
them.” This is more literal, and gives the connection of thought more 
clearly, than the Revised Version. “They” must be the judaizing 
teachers. While they represented Paul as an enemy, they were trying to 
ingratiate themselves with the Galatians. The way in which they were 
doing so was not to be commended, but was an attempt to form a clique 
exclusively attached to themselves. This seems the most probable 
sense of ‘‘shut you out”: they would shut you out from other teachers, 
that you may court them alone. 

18. The readers might object to the last statement that Paul was just 
as exclusive as the Judaizers, and wished to keep his converts all to 
himself. Anticipating this, he says that he has no objection to their 
being zealously sought by others, provided it be in a good cause. His 
objection was not to the activity of other men when he was absent, but to 
the destruction of the Christian principle of the Churches. Other 
explanations of the verse have been suggested ; but this suits the context, 
and seems to give the most appropriate meaning to the words themselves. 


*Lightfoot’s Epistle to the Galatians, pp. 173-4. 
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19. This is the only passage where Paul addresses his readers as 
“little children.” Here it not only expresses the fact that they were his 
own converts, but marks the tenderness of his love towards them, and at 
the same time his sense of their immaturity. .He compares himself 
to their mother, who suffers once more the pains of birth on their 
account. There may be an allusion here to the illness from which he 
was suffering when he first preached to them. Then he had acute 
bodily pains: and now he had equal mental distress because they had 
strayed so far from Christ. This would continue until Christ was formed 
in them ; that is to say, till he became the inward principle of their being, 
dwelling in their hearts by faith. 

20. ‘‘To be present with you now,” refers back to verse 18,—though 
the good cause might go on in my absence, yet I should like to be with 
you now, when you are straying-so far from the true way. ‘‘To change 
my voice.” There is probably an allusion here to the second visit, when he 
spoke in such a tone that they thought he had become their enemy. 
Nothing could be farther from his real feeling, and he could wish to 
be present among them again, that he might lay aside that asperity of 
voice, and speak to them tenderly and lovingly. For he was perplexed 
about them, and at a loss how to deal with them. The letter itself bears 
signs of this perplexity ; for at one time it is harsh and vehement in 
rebuke, again most gentle and affectionate, and yet again bitterly 
ironical. But if the Apostle’s indignation sometimes carried him too 
far, it was not for himself that he was troubled ; but, like his Master, he 
was grieved at the hardness of men’s hearts, and at the substitution of a 
carnal and unprofitable ritualism for the gospel of the spirit. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 


STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNINGS POEMS.—Ix%*, 


Poems on Art: 1I.—Painting. 


GREAT genius gives us the impression of a kind of omnipotence. 
Victor Hugo says that genuis is a promontory stretching out 
a> into the Infinite ; and there seems to be scarcely any limit to the 
extent of its power to explore the secrets of Nature and Man. Weare 
sometimes tempted to fancy that Shakspere might have done everything 
he had chosen to attempt. When a man does one thing supremely 
well, that single achievement seems the revelation of reserves of power, 
which might be employed in any direction chosen by the will. The great 
man himself is always greater than any of his works. Behind a sublime 
thought, an heroic action, an artistic creation, we feel there must be a 
SOUL, surpassing in its might this isolated deed of intellect, or conscience 
or imagination. This is the case with Browning. He is a poet, because, 
he has not chosen to be a painter or musician. Certainly, he knows as 
much about pictures and music as he does about poetry, and some of the 
profoundest truths of art are to be iearnt in his writings. He gives us the 
impression of being such a complete man, with sympathies stretching in 


* Continued from The Sunday School Helper, November 1891. 
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so many different directions. In all their wealth of meaning, he might 
have used the words: “I am a man, and nothing that belongs to man 
can be foreign to me.” All his senses were wide awake ; all his instincts 
were quick and keen. He was not a bundle of faculties, he was a living 
SOUL, a soul that drank in music through the ear, beauty through the eye, 
truth through the intellect, love through the heart. And this strenuous 
soul, in its entirety, is put into his poems, so that they pulsate with 
vitality, they vibrate to every faculty and emotion of human nature. 

There we strike upon his theory of art. We often say that a true 
work of art should neither preach nor moralise. Of course, a work of art 
will be influenced by the moral and religious conditions of the artist; if he 
be an utterly bad man, his work will be so stained by impurity, as to be 
condemned by a consensus of competent judges. But a genuine work 
of art is the product, not merely of intellect or of conscience, it is the 
creation of the soul, of that essential personal being which is behind the 
faculties, using them for the purpose of self-revelation. Browning’s 
emphasis on personality explains his doctrine of the function of art ; 
according to him it is the medium whereby this essential soul reveals 
itself to other souls who are able to grasp the meaning of a work of 
genius. A man may teach you truths he has reached by his intellect, and 
yet you may know very little about him; his discovery of truth may 
have been a wearisome struggle, and his teaching may be an irksome 
task. A man may expound the laws of morality, and yet to him duty may 
be a bondage and a burden. What a man merely knows with his 
understanding, what a man merely does as a duty,—these are no 
revelations of the spiritual being and the real self. How then can we 
reach this deepest arcanum of human nature? Browning says that, 
before we can reach it, there is a further question. What does a man 
think ?—that is not enough. What does a man’s sense of duty make him 
do ?—that is not enough. But what does a man supremely love 2—ah! 
then you reach the secret ; the answer to that question decides what he is 
in the abysmal deeps of personality. The SUPREME LOVE,—that is the 
man himself, the essential individual, the indissoluble being. 

Now, more than anything else, art is the revelation of a man’s 
supreme love, the presentment of his soul. A true artist does not paint, 
or carve, or compose, “as a duty ;” he does it because it is what he loves 
to do best of all, what he cannot help doing; it is not a mechanical 
contrivance or an artificial imitation that he ‘produces, it is the vital 
expression of his own deepest nature. And, in the case of great men, 
this supreme love becomes an overmastering passion of self-expression. 
As the Creator manifests his wisdom in an ordered universe, in the 
heavens and earth which tell his glory and show his handiwork, as 
nature is the majestic work of a divine Artist,—so human genius is the 
image of God’s creative power, and is under a necessity to pour its 
wealth of imaginative vision into forms of material beauty. When the 
soul pours itself in language, it creates a poem ; when it fuses forms and 
colours in the fire of imagination, it creates a picture ; when it inspires 
sounds with ravishing harmony, it creates a strain of music. That is the 
condition of all true art, that the soul, in ardent passion and glowing 
vision, puts itself into its work. The production may be literally true, 
it may be absolutely ethical, but unless it be the vital and passionate 
expression of the real man in hhis deepest moods, it is not a work of art. 
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So that a poem or a painting or a musical composition may be regarded 
from two points of view : 

(i.) The direct impression it makes upon us ; 

(ii.) The revelation it gives of the artist who created “it. 

Browning, as a student of human nature, is more attracted by the 

second aspect,—the insight which a work of art gives of the artist himself. 

I shall take three poems dealing with painting. In Old Pictures in 

Florence, Fra Lippo Lippi, and Andrea Del Sarto, we have an artistic 
trilogy. In the first and last of these he deals with two kinds of failure,— 
the noble failure which comes of infinite aspiration, and the ignoble 
failure which comes of resting in a finite perfection. We may distinguish 
the poems thus :— 

(1.) Old Pictures in Florence describes the rise of Italian art in 
religious paintings. — : 

(2.) Fra Lippo Lippi deals with the second period of Italian art, 
during the Renaissance, with its frank acceptance of nature and 
rehabilitation of the flesh. 

(3.) Andrea Del Sarto deals with a later period of the Renaissance, 
when the artistic impulse began to decay; and, instead of 
creative vitality, there was mechanical perfection and technical 
skill. 

FRANK WALTERS. 


OLD STORIES- FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.* 
XV.—Jacob, Leah, and Rachel. 
Sf did Jacob get on, on his journey, mother?” said Joan, the 
EB 


next evening. 
“His long journey is passed over very shortly, after he left 
Bethel. If you look on the map you will see that it is a long way to go 
from Bethel to Haran ; but we are not told any more about the journey, 
till he came almost to Haran. He did not know that he was so near, when 
he reached a plain where there was a well, and near the well three flocks 
of sheep were lying, waiting to have water from the well.” 

“Did people draw up the water out of the well and give it to the 
sheep?” 

“Yes; there was always a covering to the well, to keep out the hot sun: 
and at this well the stone that covered it was a very large one. Some eastern 
wells are very curious, and the contrivance for getting the water up is not 
one bucket, but a number of little jars, tied to a stiff rope: the rope is put 
round a wheel, which lets the rope down into the well, the little jars being 
upside down or slanting till they reach the water ; then, by the rope 
moving on, they become right way up whilst they are in the water 
and moving up, and then as they turn over the wheel they slope again and 
pour out their water into a trough.” 

“ How clever, mother! Was this well like that?” 


* Continued from The Sunday School Helper, November, 1891. 
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“T do not know, but I think it is very likely. Well Joan, Jacob went 
and spoke to the shepherds who were with the sheep, and asked them 
where they came from, and they said they were from Haran. When he 
heard that he was pleased to think that he had come so near the end of 
his journey ; and he asked after Laban, and his relations at Haran, and 
learnt that they were all well, and that Rachel, Laban’s daughter, was 
coming to water her sheep at the well, and the shepherds were waiting till 
she came, that they might all water their sheep together, and help each 
other to roll away the great stone from the mouth of the well. And whilst 
Jacob was talking to the shepherds Rachel came, with her father’s sheep ; 
and when Jacob saw her he went to the well and himself rolled away the 
stone from the well, and gave water to the sheep. And then he greeted 
Rachel with a kiss, and fairly cried with joy that he had come amongst his 
relations again ; and he told Rachel that he was her cousin, and Rebekah’s 
son, and she ran home to tell her father. And when Laban heard, 
he came out to meet him with the warmest welcome, and took him to his 
house : and Jacob stayed a month with his uncle, and he helped him with 
his flocks ; but after that time Laban said that he did not see why, because 
he was his relation, Jacob should serve him for nothing; and he asked him 
what his wages should be. Then Jacob told Laban that he loved Rachel, 
and that if Laban would give him Rachel for his wife he would serve him 
for seven years to gain her.” 

“O, what a long time, mother!” said Joan ; “and did Laban say he 
would let him have her?” 

“Yes, Laban said he would rather give her to Jacob than to anyone 
else, and so it was agreed that after seven years he should marry her. 
But though you think seven years so long, Joan, Jacob did not think it so; 
for the story says, ‘And Jacob served seven years for Rachel ; and they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her.’” 

“That is a pretty story. Jacob is a nice man now, though he was so 
horrid when he was at home. I wonder whether Rachel knew why he had 
gone away from home, and what he had done about cheating Esau? If 
she did I don’t think she would want to marry him.” 

“T daré say he did not tell her all that story at all; or else I think with 
you, Joan, that Rachel might have felt that she could not trust him. I 
don’t think he thought much about it, or felt as if he had done anything 
very wrong. There are a great many stories in the Bible about people 
doing wrong things which the writers do not seem to think muchof. And 
it is quite possible, too, that even if Laban and Rachel ad know the story 
of his stealing the blessing and the place of eldest son from Esau, they may 
not have thought it very bad, but been amused at his cleverness.” 

“©, mother, how could they? Were they bad people and ready to 
cheat? I hoped Rachel was a nice girl.” 

“At the time when these stories were written, Joan, people had not 
nearly such high ideas about God as they have now ; and so they did not 
think it so naughty to lie and to cheat. They did think these things 
wrong: but they also thought that when they saw a man happy and pros- 
perous, with riches, and good health, and many children, it was a sure 
sign that he was approved of and favoured by God: and if they saw 
a man who was poor, ill, or without children, they thought that he had dis- 
pleased God. And though the rich and prosperous man might do wicked 
things, so long as he remained prosperous they thought it was a sign that 
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God favoured him and intended him to flourish. And so they overlooked 
the sins, and still believed the man to be in favour with God.” 

“ But aren’t dad men often rich and prosperous, mother, and don’t they 
often have a lot of children?” i 

“Yes, dear, I am sorry to say that bad men do often prosper.” 

“But why, mother? Why doesn’t God punish them?” 

“ God does punish every one for the wrong he does, Joan, sometime, I 
believe. But God’s way of punishing a bad man is not always to make 
him poor and unfortunate ; and that is one thing that we have learnt now, 
which in old days people did not understand: that though a man may go 
through life with riches and prosperity he will not therefore escape punish- 
ment which he deserves, and his having riches and health, and blessings 
of many sorts, does not fo ws mean that he is a special favourite with God. 
For we know that God is holy, and that he can never love or approve of 
sin or selfishness. I am afraid we shall find that Jacob did other deceit- 
ful and bad things besides what we have read already.” 

“What a pity, mother ; and he had that nice dream, and found out 
that ‘God is in this place,’ and then he was so fond of Rachel. I wish 
people were guz¢e nice, and not sometimes so bad and sometimes so nice. 
But did Jacob get Rachel for his wife after the seven years?” 

“When the seven years were ended, Jacob said to Laban, ‘Give me 
my wife, for my days are fulfilled’; meaning that he had served out the 
time which he had engaged to serve. ‘And Laban gathered together all 
the men of the place, and made a feast,’ to celebrate the wedding: but at 
the very last moment Laban compelled Jacob to marry Rachel’s elder 
sister, Leah, instead of Rachel, because he said it was not right that the 
younger sister should be married first.” 

“ But, mother, I don’t understand. It was Rachel that he wanted ; and 
how could Laban make him marry Leah? And did Leah want to marry 
him? It seems all a muddle.” 

“Yes, it does seem a muddle; but, Joan, we must not think about 
marrying in those times just as we think about it now. You can see for 
yourself how different it all was when you find men having a number of 
wives. They could not possibly think of their wives in the sort of way that 
men do now who have one wife, who is everything to them. Women were 
treated very differently then, and they still are, in Eastern countries, from 
what they are now amongst English people. They were not educated as 
the men were, and they were used much less well: and the girls were all 
expected to get married, and it was considered their chief use to be taken 
as wives, and to be mothers of many children; a woman who had no 
children used to fret and be miserable, and think herself despised. I fancy 
that Leah was willing enough to marry Jacob, though nothing is said 
about whether she wished it ; the girls were not much consulted, and they 
generally took it as a matter of course that they were to be married, and 
to any man that their father chose for them. And no doubt Leah, as 
well as her father, thought it quite right that as she was the eldest 
she should be married first.” 

But why didn’t they think of that before? Laban knew she wasn’t 
married, and that she was the eldest, long before the wedding-day came.” 

“Perhaps Laban thought that someone else might turn up who wanted 
to marry Leah, before the time came when Jacob had won Rachel; but I 
don’t mean to excuse Laban, Joan, for anyhow he broke his agreement and 
behaved dishonestly, as well as cruelly.” 
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““Well, I suppose when the day came at last, and Leah wasn’t married, 
he thought the only chance to get her married was to give her to Jacob ; 
but it was a shame; and I can’t think why Jacob didn’t refuse and say he 
wouldn’t: did he really take Leah instead of Rachel ; and did he care 
even a /¢tle for her, and was she nice?” 

“ He did take her,—though he was very angry : it certainly wasn’t the 
way to get Leah a happy home, to force her upon a man who wanted her 
sister, but I am afraid no one thought about that. I don’t think Jacob 
cared for her at all ; and from a few little things about her I don’t think 
she was particularly nice, though I daresay the poor girl was as good as 
could be expected of women who had such poor chances as she had. She 
was not as beautiful as Rachel, and she had sore eyes.” 

“She can’t have been very nice, or she wouldn’t have agreed to marry 
Jacob when she knew he wanted Rachel.” 

“Well, Jacob was very angry, and told Laban that he knew quite well 
that it was Rachel and not Leah for whom he had served all those seven 
years. But Laban only said that in their country it was not the custom 
for the younger sister to marry before the older one ; and he said that 
Jacob should have Rachel, too, and serve him another seven years to 
get her.” 

“TI do believe Laban only did it because he wanted to keep Jacob 
another seven years to work for him!” 

“Very likely it was so, I think.” 

“But why did he stay,—when Laban had cheated him so?” 

““T suppose he wanted Rachel so much that he felt he szs¢ have her ; 
and that is the nicest part of the story, for Jacob was very faithful to her. 
So he served his other seven years, and had both sisters for his wives.” 

“T wonder how they got on together, and whether they were happy 
when they both had Jacob for their husband.” 

“T don’t think they agreed very well, though we don’t hear a great deal 
about it ; but they were jealous and quarrelsome about their children, at 
any rate.” 

“Then they had some children, mother, had they? Who were they?” 

“ Leah had six boys and one girl. She named them Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun ; and the girl was Dinah.” 

“ What a number ! and only one little girl. How many children had 
Rachel, mother?” 

“Two boys, Joseph, and Benjamin. Benjamin was the youngest of 
all, and very much younger than the rest.” 

“Then there were nine children altogether.” 

“Jacob had two other wives, not such important ones as Leah and 
Rachel, who were his chief wives. The other two were women who had 
been servants to Leah and Rachel. They each had two sons ;—these boys 
were named Gadand Asher, and Danand Naphtali. So altogether Jacob 
had twelve sons and one daughter. Py 

“Does the story tell about the children, mother?” 

“Yes, in a little while we shall hear a good deal about them. But there 
is some more first about Jacob to tell you. He began to want to go back 
to his own country and relations again. A long time had passed, and no 
doubt he thought that Esau’s anger would be over now ; so he asked 
Laban to let him go, and take his wives and children with him. But 
Laban did not at all want him to go, and said that Jacob had served him 
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well, and that whilst he was with him all things had prospered and gone 
well; and he said that if Jacob would say what wages he wanted, he would 
give him whatever he asked. So Jacob answered that he did not want 
wages, but that if Laban would let all the spotted and streaked sheep in 
the flocks belong to him, Jacob would take them as his wages, and all the 
rest should then be Laban’s. And Laban agreed to this, and Jacob con- 
sented to stay with him still. But Jacob was a clever shepherd, and he 
knew that the speckled sheep were the strongest and best, and they had 
more little lambs than the others ; and the speckled sheeps’ lambs were 
speckled, too;—and so by degrees Jacob’s flocks increased, and much faster 
than Laban’s; so Jacob became rich in flocks of sheep and goats; and he 
had maidservants and menservants, and camels and asses. And then he 
heard people in Laban’s hospi beginning to grumble and be discon- 
tented, and to say that Jacob had made himself rich at Laban’s expense ; 
and even Laban, who had wanted so much to keep him, became dissatis- 
fied, and was not pleased that Jacob had grown so rich ; and Jacob saw 
that he was not in favour with him as he had been. So he consulted with 
Leah and Rachel, and told them how things were, and they agreed 
together that they would go away and leave Laban, and would take them- 
selves and all their possessions back again to Jacob’s home, from which 
he had fled, as a young man, to escape Esau’s anger. So Jacob quietly 
gathered together all that he had, and then stole away without telling 
Laban or saying goodbye to him.” 

“And did Leah and Rachel go, too, without saying goodbye to their 
father?” 

“Ves, they all went off without any notice. Perhaps they were afraid 
of being prevented, if Laban knew that they meant to go. So they started, 
and crossed the Euphrates, and went towards the part of the land called 
Gilead : and they travelled seven days without being disturbed ; but then 
they were overtaken by Laban and a party of people who had run after 
them ; and at first it seemed as if there might be a fight, and that Laban 
might try to carry off his daughters back again ; but he only reproached 
Jacob for having gone away secretly, and carried off Leah and Rachel 
without notice ; and he said that if only Jacob had told him that he was 
going he would have made a parting feast for them all, as a farewell, and 
then he could have kissed his daughters and sent them all away ‘with 
mirth and with songs, with tabret and with harp.’ And there was another 
thing which Laban complained of greatly, and that was that some of 
Jacob’s party had stolen and carried off some images of Laban’s gods 
which he possessed. Jacob declared that they had not taken these 
images, and was angry at being accused, and told Laban that he might 
search all his tents and places, and then he would see that he was accus- 
ing them falsely. But Jacob did not know that Rachel really Zad run off 
with these images ; she had hidden them in the baggage that the camels 
carried ; and when she heard that Laban was searching for them she 
made a seat or couch out of the baggage, with the images inside, and lay 
upon it, and when her father came into her tent to search she very politely 
asked him to forgive her for not getting up, and pretended to be ill; so he 
did not search there, and she kept them hidden away, and he did not find 
them ; and Jacob was angry with Laban, and scolded him for distrusting 
him ; and said that he had served him faithfully for twenty years and made 
all things go well with him ; he had suffered heat, cold and thirst for the 
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sake of the flocks he had to guard for Laban ; and he had himself borne 
the loss of anything of Laban’s which had been missing or stolen; he had 
served fourteen years for his two wives, and six years for his flock, and now 
this was all the reward he got,—-to be suspected, and followed when 
he chose to go away! Then Laban said that it was only natural that he 
should come after them, for the daughters were his daughters, and all that 
Jacob had he had got from him. ‘But come now, let us make a covenant, 
I and thou ; and let it be for a witness between me and thee.’ So they 
made an agreement together, that Jacob should be good and kind to 
Laban’s daughters, and should not take any other wives besides them; 
and they made a pile of stones and agreed that neither of them would go 
past those stones into each other’s possessions intending to do each other 
any harm. And the heap of stones was to be a witness to them both, and 
a reminder. And after they had made this agreement, and had called 
upon God to be the judge between them that they kept faithfully to their 
covenant, Jacob made a sacrifice on the mountain, and called all his 
relations to come and eat with him ; and they spent the night together on 
the mountain ; ‘and early in the morning Laban rose up, and kissed his 
sons and his daughters, and blessed them ; and Laban departed, and 
returned unto his place. And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of 
God met him. And Jacob said when he saw them, ‘ This is God’s host ; 
and he called the name of that place Mahanaim,’ which meant hosts.” 

“Well, mother, I think Jacob came off very easily, for I really don’t 
think he behaved well to Laban ; and Jacob seemed very much satisfied 
with himself.” 

“Yes ; you see the story-tellers believed that God had chosen Jacob, 
aud so they looked on all he did very kindly ; and represented him as 
chiefly very clever, when he was cunning or tricky and not straight- 
forward.” 

“And was Esau still alive, mother? and did Jacob see him, and did 
they manage to be friendly this time ?” 

“Yes, Esau was still living ; and I will tell you about him to-morrow. 
But now that Laban and Jacob have arranged their quarrels, and parted 
friends, you must not sit up for any more to-night ; so good-night, dear, 
and sleep well.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


TO. -A}TEACHER, 


if 


THINE is the noblest office. Our best toil 

Is spent on earthy things. Or gold, or clay, 
Whate’er we grave or fashion must decay : 

All that we twine, Time one day shall uncoil, 

Thy handiwork the ravening years shall foil. 

Nor thine Prometheus’ quest. The sacred ray 

For thee is burning ever in the way, 

And what thereof is wrought Time shall not spoil. 
No dead, dull potter’s clay, but fire divine 

Turns on thy turning wheel, The forms that grow 
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Beneath thy fingers shall not cease to be 
When e’en the eternal stars no longer shine. 
In time we work for time; thrice blesséd thou 
Workest in time for all eternity. 


Il. 


THE potter busily plies his antique trade, 

And fair and shapely stands the fashioned clay ; 
And though his craft the furnace may betray, 
A clod, a twirl,—his vessel is new-made. 

So, too, the golden gaud by hap bewrayed, 

Or ’prentice tool that often goes astray, 

The master perfects at some later day, 

Or shapes anew by crucible’s fierce aid. © 


Not so may he whose work transcends all price, 
And shall outlive the proudest vaunts of fame. 
Here must no wasters be, no mixen claim 

What might have shone for aye in Paradise. 
Where time the value bounds, time ends the blame, 
But loss eternal brings eternal shame. 


Harry LATHAM. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
Illustrating ‘‘Life in Palestine.” 


To the Editor, 


Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few words to my fellow- 
teachers with reference to the interesting lantern slides’ so carefully 
selected by the Rev. T. Robinson, and generously placed at our disposal 
by the Sunday School Association. We had such a pleasant little 
entertainment, by their assistance, on the first Sunday in the year, after 
evening service, that I should strongly advise other friends also to avail 
themselves of the proffered loan. 

There are just a few hints that may perhaps be useful to those who 
wish to show these slides. First then, I would say, do not let one person 
attempt to act as showman and as lecturer both. The lantern needs 
undivided attention, and so does the subject, for it must be remembered 
that the description has to be given in the dark, so notes or reading are 
quite out of the question. It is well to ask Mr. Hare (when writing 
to Essex Hall, to know whether the slides can be had on the selected 
evening) to send on a printed list, price One Penny, in advance. In this 
list Mr. Robinson has kindly given the pages in Lzfe zz Palestine and 
Childhood of Jesus which bear on the subject of each view, and, by 
supplementing this by any information you can find elsewhere, the 
descriptive part will be nearly ready before the slides arrive. 

Another thing to be borne in mind is that, in order to make the views 
interesting, the description of them must not be slurred over, therefore 
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do not aim at showing a larger number of slides than can be explained in 
the time at our disposal. Thirty slides will occupy pleasantly about one 
hour—which is generally sufficient time to allow for an entertainment 
of this sort, I] think, and thus we shall be enabled to pick out those 
best adapted for our purpose out of the 55 slides provided for us. 

It is well to show first the map of Palestine, giving a few introductory 
remarks and pointing to the various places which are presently to be 
visited. This will give greater interest, and you will feel afterwards that 
the spectators can follow you more intelligently in your travels. It is well 
to intersperse the views with some of the figure slides, trying to assort 
them according to subject. 

A friend kindly prepared for us a fac-simile of the Motto Card for 
1892, and the children, who had each received one in the afternoon, gave 
quite a start of pleasure and surprise in recognising the now familiar 
Crusader on the screen. This slide we have added to the rest, so that | 
others may be able to make use of it. 

Hoping that many other congregations will have the opportunity 
of sharing in the privilege thus afforded to us by our parent Association. 


I remain, sincerely yours, 


MARIAN PRITCHARD. 
Newington Green, 8th Jan., 1892. 


P.S.—One word about the lantern. The lamp should be lighted 
at least 15 minutes before the pictures are to be shown, so as to give 
it time to burn up brightly. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our London readers will be interested to learn that Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter will deliver a course of Wednesday evening Lectures at Essex Hall, 
on the Book of Isaiah, beginning on January 27th. 

WeE understand that Mrs. Humphry Ward intends becoming a Sunday 
school teacher for a time in connection with Marchmont Hall, where she will 
probably take a class of rough lads. 

Few people realise the greatness and sacredness of the opportunity which a 
Sunday school in a poor neighbourhood affords for the highest kind of 
Christian work. 

WE desire to call the attention of superintendents to Miss Pritchard’s letter on 
Lantern Slides, and to the conditions to be observed by borrowers printed 
on the cover of our magazine, 

THOSE who already know something of the late Bishop Colenso will be glad 
to hear that a little volume giving the story cf his life will shortly be published 
by the Sunday School Association. It is written by Miss Florence Gregg. — 

Tue ‘ New Parables and Stories” by the Rev. David Macrae, of Dundee, 
will be ready in a few days. The book is printed in clear, bold type, and 
we shall be surprised if it dees not soon become a great favourite with 
our young people. 

We are also pleased to be able to announce that the “Studies of some of . 
Longfellow’s Poems,” by Rev. Frank Walters, will be issued next week. Our 
readers need no introduction to the literary work from Mr. Walter’s pen. 


